‘less capable of Gene sanctions an and 
supervision rationally, especially*where . 
drug offenders are concerned. It's time for. ` 
-policy makers to change 1 focus, nd for. 
‘zero prison growth. ’ á 

Current laws put too many avient: 
drug offenders in prison: A 1997-study by. ~ 
Harvard-economist Anne Morrison Pieh! ` 
found that in Massachusetts, about half of 
Tecently incarcerated drug offenders had 
previously been charged, and a third had 
. previously been convicted, of a violent of- 
- fense. But most of the state's drug offend- 
ers had no known record of violence, whilé 
half its probation . population consisted of 
violent felons. Fo © f 
“*Drug-Only Offenders’ 

New York. state is another example: 
Since 1973. the Rockefeller laws have 
* landed. legions of nonviolent drug offend- 
“ers inthe state’s prisons for mandatory 
terms ranging from 1,years to life. Ihave 
been calling for the repeal of the Rocke- 
| feller laws sinée 1995, and the case for Te- 
("peal is now stronger than ever. Based on ` 
the results of a forthcoming Manhattan In- _ 
stitute study by Ms. Piehl, criminologist ` 
Bert Useem of the University of New Mex- 
| ico and me, it appears that at least'a quar- 
ter of recent admissions to the state’s pris- ` 
ons are “drug-only offenders,” meaning 
felons whose only crimes, detected or un- 
detected, Nave been low-level, nonviolent 
drug offenses. And we were able to derive 
similar drug-only estimates for several 
other sfate prison systems. ae 

In 1997, as crime continued to declie,” 
the prison population grew by 5.2%. Spend- « 
ing on correctional institutions is crowding” 
out ‘Spending: on other proven crime-reduc: 
tion strategies, including improved _polic- 
ing. A study released last month by the: 
Rockefeller Institute of Government found 
- that in 1983, 52% of total U:S, criminal- -jus- 
tice spending went to police, 28% to correc- 
tions. By 1995, 43% went to 
police and 37%. to correc- 
“tions. 

“Policy makers at ‘all ` 
levels of government 
should . dedicate them- 
„selves to further public- _ 
„Safety. gains while keeping ~ 
a prison population around 

omillionandevenaimingtoreduceit 
ue enext decade. The pathtozero prison 
growth can be paved by five policy steps: e 

‘© Repeal mandatory-minimum drug 
laws; release drug-only offenders, and man- 
date drug treatment both behind bars and in 
the community. Between:1980 and 1994, the 
‘incarceration rate for drug arrests iif- 
|. creased to 80'per 1,000 arrests from 19. Con- 
tinued increases in drug incarceration will 
yield little or no public-safety. value.. Re- < - 
cent studies by Yale psychiatrist Sally Satel 
nd. UCLA criminologist Mark A.R. 
eiman indicate that community-based. 
ced abstinence programs fend to suc- « 
other approaches fail. The Cen- 
for Alcohol and Substance Abuse has 
duced persuasive data ‘on the promise 
cialized drug courts. The National In- 
for Healthcare, Research has col- 
eams of reliable data about the effi- 
certain faith-based Substance’, 


{ 


‘programs. — 
invent and reinvest in aretion: and 
ntly, we spend next ténothing 
nur inity-based corrections. We get 


that, three years after: Te- 

camne poaten, 44% of first-time violent 
with a prior felony.history had 

to prison. Likewise,.a 1996 New 


~ inmates released between: -1985 and 1992 
half for “a new- 

le violations. . 
` Most of what ails probation and parole- - 
~ can be fixed by cutting officer caseloads - 
and zeny more on | performance-driven 


The justice ‘system is 
becoming less. capable of ' 
` distributing sanctions and 
- Supervision rationally, es- 
pecially where drug offend- 


ers are concerned. 


: 


. programs that take tareni seriously 
and put ‘public safety first. Boston's Deputy 
Probation Commissioner Ronald Corbett 
has spearheaded a five-year effort to enter 
‘into crime-cutting* partnerships with po- 
lice: community leaders and clergy. Early, 
_on, the effort resulted in a quadrupling in 
the number of probationers prosecuted for 
violating the terms of their conditional re-. 
le en though few of those violations 
“resulted in incarceration, would-béstreet 
felons.got the message, and Boston has 


` since -had Only four gun- related youth 


„homicides. 

Between 1991 and 1997, the number of 
probation and parole agents in Michigan * 
increased-by more than half, and the aver- 
age number of offenders supervised by 
* each agent fell to63 from 92. Former Michi- - 

Director of Corrections Kenneth 
McGinnis explains-that these.changes re- 
ulted:in an increase Of-more than 55% in 
the number of parolees charged with vio- 
lating the terms of their release. But.overs 
six years, Michigan’prison admissions re~ 


-sulting from probation and parole viola~ 


tions grew by. only 1.6%, demonstrating, 
Mr. McGinnis says, that “intensive super- 
vision of offenders in community. programs 
can be-accomplished without a disastrous” 
impact on prison growth.” 

* “© Stop federalizing crime policy, and 
modify federal sentencing guidelines. Wash- 
ington’s role in crime corttrol has expanded 
- dramatically since 1968. But the results 

have been mixed’at best. Too 
often Congress twists rea- 
sonable ideas developed by 
otal law enforcement (the 
need to restrain repeat vio- 
lent offenders regardless of 
their age) into grotesque fed- 
„eral policies (last year’s de- 
“feated plan to remove federal 


juveniles with adults). 

Earlier this year, an American Bar As- 
sociation? report led by former Attorney 
General Edwin Meese III detailed the dên- + 
gers of further federalizing crime policy. 
Federal lawmakers should heed the Meese 
report, and study “Fear of Judging,” a just- 
published book by former federal prosecu- 
tor Kate Stith and Judge José A. Cabran 
who make a solid case for reforming fed- 
eral sentehcing procedures. Such changes 
would undoubtedly reduce the number of 
drug-only offenders in federal prisons by” 
tens of thousands. 

© Study and promote faith-based crime 


- prevention: and restorative justice.» Scien,- 


tific studies testify to the efficacy of faith- 


restrictions. on incarcerating ` 


Say published in 1995 
1 Criminology, namely, 


that_- 
available empirical evi- ; 7 
$ that religion significantly 
“and delinquency. s 
lable leaders and programs 
¢fingéfigs know.one God but, 
fons and ideologies. The liberal 


es 


mai 


“York state study found that within-three. New York Theological Seminary recently 


launched*an antiviolence youth outreach 
program staffed by ex-offender. graduates 
of its historic Sing-Sing education min- -` 


` istry, advised by leaders of the Amer-I-Can 


prograin directed ‘by former football star 
‘Jim Brown and supported. financially’ by 
both Republican Gov. George Pat: 

. the Ford Foundation..The Prison Fel 


* + ship Ministry, led by Watergate off 


Charles €olson; a religious conservative, 
recently launched an initiative dedicated: .” 
to ministering to the spiritual and material 
needs of prisoners, ex-prisoners, and their 
families, including the over one million 
youngsters in this country who have one or 
both parents in. prison or jail. 

The National Ten-Point . Leadership. 
Foundation, led by Rey. Eugene F. Rivers 
III of Boston, a former Philadelphia gang 
member, has put responsible adults, in the 
lives of thousands of at-risk youths, and 
helped to spark ecumenical, interfaith and 
public-private partnerships dedicated to 
reducing violence in cies all across the 
country: j 

These faith-based gntierime programs, 
and a growing number.of secular ones as’ 
well, are predicated. upon ‘the concept of 
“restorative. justice,” according to which 
‘the ultimate purpose of the criminal law is 
to restore the “shalom” or peace that‘crime 
robs from victims, perpetrators, and com- 
munities alike. Restorative justice returns 
America to the ethical understanding of’ 
those who founded the American peniten- 
tiary to reclaim public order and repair. 
. broken hearts, lives and conimunities m 
both sides of the walls. 

© Redouble efforts at juvenile crime pre-, 
vention, Ihave argued before and Econtinue’ - 
to believe that demographic trends will ex-. 
aert strong upward pressure on crime rates 
in the years just ahead unléss we take 
-strong steps to prevefft juvenile crime. & 

Most experts seem. comforted that only 
a fifth of the more than 1.5 million annual 
- “delinquency” cases in the mid-1990s in 
volved violent crimes, and reassured by 
statistics showing that Darely 0.1% of all ju- 
venile arrests were for homicide. But in 
Philadelphia and-many other cities in the 
mid-1990s, homicide was the leading cause 
of death for people age 13 to 21. Rosy statis- 
tics carinot mask the travesty of some 2, 
juvenile-committed homicides a year— a 
death toll that would have been higher 
were it not for vast post-1990 improvements 
in emergency medical technology. The sta: 
tistics cannot hide the reality that an esti- 
mated six out of 10 of the most serious 
youth offenders are never caught> 
Horrific Peak ` 2 

Juvenile’ crime has declined from. its 
horrific peak in 1994, but with a record 70.2 
million juveniles in the population, the 
number of 14- to-17- -year-olds will be 20% 
“greater in 2005 than it was in 1996. By 2006, 
America. wili be home to some 30 million 
teenagers, the largest number sihce 1975, 
Over the next decade, ail but five states 
will experience significant growth in the 
number of young males entering their 
most crime-prone years. 

For all thie good newsabout*crime and 
other-social indicators, too many of Amer: 
ica’s children are still growing up abused , 


. (over a_ million “substantiated “cases: a * 


year), impoverished (at least 16%), without 
a father in the home (at least 40%) or sub- 
ject to other influences that researchers 


based efforts. Ina 1998 report issued by the. nake consistently found are associat 


Manhattan Institute, criminologist-Byron * 
R. Johnson of Vanderbilt University sum= 
marized the results of a systematic review 
of more than-400 studies testing the rela- 


` tionship between all sorts of religious influ- 


ences (churchgoing being just onej and 
crime and delinquency. The oe echoed 


|| children unconditionally, 


crime and delinquency. 

In 1997, researchers at the U.S. Bureau 
of Justice Statistics-estimated that if pre- 
sent incarceration rates were to: remain 
constant, 5% of Americans would be im- 
-prisoned duririg their lifetimes (the řates 
are 16.2%-for blacks; 94% for Hispanics 
_ and 2.5% for whites). But the rates need not 
“remain constant, nor should they.-Zero 
prison growth is -possible.-In the end, ` 
whether or not we achieve this goal will be 
a profgund measure not merely of how 
|t nimble we are when if. comes to managing 
Public safety cost-effectively, but also of 
how decent we are, despite.our Many dif- 
ferences, when it came to loving all God's 
including ` all 
those‘in criminal custédy, 


Mr. Dilulio is a professor Of public policy is 


‘leat Princeton University and d senior fellow 
| atthe Manhattan Institute. 


